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ARTICLE I. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE: ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVE- 
MENT, COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. NO. XI. 


Havine now traced this progressive principle in its application to 
the multiplication of mankind—of all that grows—to the perfection of 
machinery, and the improvement of the arts and sciences—to the in- 
crease of the comforts of life—to the improvement of religious doc- 
trines and practices, and to the general advancement of human virtue 
and happiness—it remains to inquire by what INsTRUMENTALITIEs all this 
is effected; for Nature never works except by means. Nor are these 
means concealed. They are as apparent as this progress is effectual ; 
and as simple as efficacious. These instrumentalities are, principally, 
two :—active Causality and Imitation, and hereditary influences. 

First, men’s incessantly active Causality is perpetually devising new 
ways and means for accomplishing their ends, and their equally active 
Imitation is always copying and perpetuating all truly valuable in- 
ventions and discoveries in knowledge, and thus multiplying improve- 
ments. But for the inventions of Causality, Imitation would have but 
little to copy ; and but for Imitation, to spread abroad among mankind 
the inventions and advancements devised by Causality, the latter would 
die with its discoverers, and the world at large be none the better for 
them. But, these two grand elements of human progression thus per- 
petually working together all over the earth, absolutely compel such 
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progress. Nor can any thing ultimately prevent such advancement, 
or even arrest it more than temporarily. True, where Causality is 
feebly developed, and that Conservative principle mentioned on page 
181 is very great, as in India, Tartary, China, Persia, Turkey, and 
other eastern nations, the latter holds the former in check, and renders 
society comparatively stationary; yet, even here this progression, 
though too slow to be perceived except by a comparison of ages, will 
ultimately unloose Causality ; and, this done, set this progressive ball 
in rapid motion, A hundred years will see the improvements of the new 
world extended also to the old, and another hundred will see the con- 
servatism of the old superseded by this progressive spirit now so rife 
in the new. The latter will sweep every thing before it. All—att— 
which impedes its sway will be crushed beneath its overwhelming 
power. Men must exercise both Causality in making advancements 
innumerable, and Imitation in copying and propagating them; so that 
this progressive result is a necessary LAW oF THINGS. Man is constitut- 
ed to improve, and cannot but improve, and that illimitably. 

Another less apparent, but none the less efficient instrumentality by 
which this progression is effected, is to be found in Parentace. By a 
law of things, all progeny—vegetable, animal, human—takes on those 
characteristics which predominate in the mentality and the physiology 
of the parents at the time the former received being and constitution 
from the latter. For ample proof that this is a law of propagation, 
the reader is referred to the Editor’s work entitled “‘ Love and Parent- 
age”—a work wholly devoted to this vast and vastly important sub- 
ject in its various ramifications. Yet, a few illustrations of the general 
range and sweep of this law, is here essential to our argument. 

Birds fly. This is the paramount function, aside from that of life, of 
their nature, all their functions being made to subserve this one; and 
in accordance with the law under consideration, birds exercise the pa- 
rental function while on the wing, especially the male, thereby predis- 
posing their progeny to fly. But domestic fowls fly little, and hence, 
at this period, use their wings a little, and but little. Water fowls, as 
ducks, propagate in or near the water, thus stamping an aquatic im- 
press upon their embryo progeny. Reference is had now, neither to 
the laying nor hatching of the egg, but to its impregnation. 

In harmony with this law, running animals run long and fast at this 
period. Of this, the dog, deer, wild horse, moose, and all running ani- 
mals are practical samples. Biting animals, as dogs, tigers, lions, &c., 
evince unwonted Destructiveness, or disposition to bite, at these seasons ; 
while the amiable dove evinces the utmost tenderness and gentleness. 
Fighting animals fight desperately at these seasons, not always with 
tneir parental partner, but the male with other males of his species, 
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Of this, turkeys, ganders, roosters, prairie-hens, buffaloes, dogs, 
wild horses, and cattle, and many other species of animals, are samples. 
Very strong animals, as elephants, horses, cattle, and the like, put forth 
great exertions of strength—are even at this period compelled to do so 
in order to propagate,—and the more so the stronger the animal. Fish 
fulfil their parental destiny while in the act of swimming; sprightly 
animals, with great sprightliness; gross or logy animals, as the duck, 
with grossness; and thus throughout the entire animal kingdom. 
No exceptions occur. The uniformity of this law is most striking 
and palpable, as well as universal. And that this general law also ap- 
plies equally to man, is fully established in “ Love and Parentage.” 

That work also establishes two other converging principles ; one, that 
the constitutional influence of true love, in its normal or pure and ex- 
alted state, is to develop all the higher, finer, nobler, better elements 
of humanity, and to subdue the grosser manifestations of propensity, 
and subject the animal to the human. 

The following from that work, will place this point distinctly before 
the reader’s mind. The section from which the first extracts are taken, 
is entitled, “‘ Spiritual Love as contrasted with animal: its office in 
transmitting mind.” _Its object is to set forth the distinctive elements 
of true love—to show in what normal love consists. It runs thus: 

“ Indeed, true love, in its most exalted exercise, appertains mainly to the 
latter’—the mind instead of person—* and consists in this intercommunion 
of soul with soul which precedes, accompanies, and induces generation, and 
constitutionally governs it. It is this speritwal affinity of the mental mascu- 
line and feminine for each other, and intercourse therewith, which consti- 
tutes the very imbodiment and heart's centre of true love, and encircles this 
heavenly emotion with such a halo of holy purity and sacred sweetness. 
This it is which makes a man even “forsake father and mother, and 
cleave unto his wife,” and which binds the willing wife to her adored hus- 
band in those divine bands which absolutely nothing can sever. This per- 
fect oneness of feeling and confluence of soul; this complete solution of 
every. feeling and faculty of each with every feeling and faculty of the 
other, and longing for its attendant spiritwal communion, alone constitute 
marriage—that divine ordinance which entitles those who thus love each 
other to the rites of wedlock. Nor should that intercourse which multi- 
plies our race, be more sexual than mental and spiritual. For the latter, 
nature has provided even more amply than for the former, both in having 
rendered it more promotive of connubial enjoyment in p2rents, and indis- 
pensable to the intellectuality and morality of offspring. Indeed, the latter 
alone sanctifies the former—alone is human. All else is vulgar, debasing, 
and comparatively insipid, because consisting, as far as mind is concerned, 
in the sensual indulgence of a single animal propensity, and therefore 
yielding comparatively but little pleasure, because of the small amount of 
brain called into action.” 

After showing the purifying influences on propensity of the higher 
faculties, it proceeds as follows: 

“'To apply this law to love: Let Amativeness combine in action 
with the higher faculties—that is, let man love woman for her goodness 
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intelligence, fine feelings, and virtues—for her intellectual and moral worth 
—instend of for her personal beauty ; in short, as one with whom to hold 
‘ this high and holy communion of kindred spirits, rather than as a mere sex- 
ual being calculated to gratify this sensual propensity—and this exalted senti- 
ment will exert a most purifying and elevating influence over his whole 
character, conduct, and being; because it fulfils that great law of virtue 
and goodness just illustrated, by subjugating his lower propensities to his 
higher faculties, which elevates as much as its converse (sensual love) de- 
rades, by subjugating all that is high and godlike in man to low-lived 
fast! The constitutional influence and effect of this love, therefore, are to 
sanctify and subjugate propensity, and develop the moral and intellectual. 
Say, ye who have experienced this holy emotion, has it not exerted this 
very influence—purifying, sanctifying, elevating, adorning, perfecting— 
over your entire feelings and conduct? Did it not inspire within you an 
abhorrence of all sin, and a longing after moral excellence in all its variety 
and perfection? Say, ye who now love, be it husband, or wife, or some 
unwedded kindred spirit, does this love corrwpt your souls by inflaming 
sensual desire? Dues it not chasten and subdue them, and spiritualize 
your whole nature, instead? These effects, disclose its character. 

“ But, since love dwells in its greatest purity, perfection, and power in 
the soul of woman, pervading her whole nature, constituting its warp and 
woof, and staple commodity, the tone and character of her love, whether it 
be spiritual or animal, furnish a touchstone and sample of true love incom- 
parably superior to that furnished by man. Being the very personifica- 
tion of love itself, in addition to being endowed with all the sexual impulse 
requisite for parentage, she is our umpire. On her verdict rests the issue.” 


After making a home appeal to woman, touching the spirituality or sen- 
suality of her love, it pursues the argument as follows : 


« Man, too, carries within the inmost recesses of his own soul a sponsor 
to this spirituality of true love ; less in degree, but kindred in character. 
Let memory bear the hallowed testimony touching the sexuality, or spirit- 
uality, of your first whole-souled and tender passion. As you partook, 
day by day, of this mental repast, did it not satisfy you fully? As you im- 
bibed for hours together, those lovely looks, soft accents, and melting into- 
nations, which literally ravished your very soul, did you drutalize this 
holy converse, by contemplating and loving her mainly as your prospective 
partner in sensual indulgence ? These recollections of ‘ love’s young dreams’ 
are my vouchers, and the almost universality of their spirituality in all well 
organized persons of both sexes—and the spirituality of love increases with 
the perfection of the organization—puts the doctrine of this section—of 
this volume—completely beyond the reach of doubt or cavil. Testify, 
ye who have never yet forgotten, who never can forget, the holy spell 
of your first mature and whole-souled affection: Was it the personal 
beauty and physical range bo your adored one that you mainly loved ? 
Did you even once think of him or her as a male or female merely, or a8 
calculated to gratify your carnality mainly ? Profanation, the very thought ! 
The farthest possible from your inmost soul, and most repugnant thereto ! 
You sought communion, but was it sexual only as a secondary accompani- 
ment ? 

“ Reader, there are those who have loved each other’s spirits instead of 
their persons—carnality, as such, having ‘ neither part nor lot’ in this holy 
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union of their inner natures, not even enough to move its correspondent, 
but as one with whom to hold that angelic cummunion of kindred spirits 
which constitutes love, but banishes lust! Their love was as immaculate as 
that of the spirits of light—as ethereal as the converse of angels in heaven ! 
It was indeed the very distillings of heavenly bliss—2as that bliss itself! 
The very ground on which they walked and loved was consecrated—hal- 
lowed, by this sacred emotion! How it quickened to new life, and ethere- 
alized every feeling, every aspiration, every element of life, and enhanced 
itsevery function! Oh! crown of life! Tov uireitsetF! Oh! blessed 
av Most blessed REALITY! A common LIFE-TiME for a pay like 
this! 

“ But way this most intense action and confluence of all the better, high- 
er, holier feelings and aspirations of our natures; this combination and 
concentration of every function of the body, every faculty of the mind, 
every element of our entire being? In orDER TO THEIR TRANSMISSION TO 
orFsrprine! A sentiment thus imbodying the very climax of both Divine 
Causation, and human happiness—so glorious in itself, so fraught through- 
out with the most consummate enjoyment mortals can taste this side of hea- 
ven—wasg not created in vain. Nor merely for itsown sake. It subserves 
some divine PurPose, and fills some otherwise vacuum in human nature; 
and one, too, every way commensurate with its heavenly constitution. 
That magnificent purpose is the intellectual endowment and the moral per- 
fection of mankind. But for the employment of some instrumentality, 
self-acting, and always efficient, here one, and there another, of man’s moral 
faculties, would have been wanting, and man would be a brute! But the 
tendency of nature being to perfect all her works, man especially, and his 
intellectuality and morality constituting the crowning elements of human 
nature, their transmission, and in that supremacy required to guide and 
govern the animal, becomes indispensable,—even a sine gua non—to both 
his well-being in this life, and his endowment with that spiritual and holy 
entity which lives with God — the grave! That mentality, spirituali- 
my and immortality, which ally him to ange/s and to Gon, it is the one 

istinctive office of this spiritual love in parents to impart to offspring— 
their perfection and power in the latter being proportionate to this its 
spiritual sire in parentage. While sexual love, as such, transmits the 
bodily organs and animal functions, it remains for this spiritwal love to call 
forth into the most delightful and intense action possible, the entire intellec- 
tual and moral nature of parents, preparatory, and in order, to its conferring 
on man this boon of ange/s, this ‘ image and likeness’ of Gop; besides pu- 
rifying and sanctifying the animal by the ascendency of the moral, and 
iding all by reason. And it is this combined and concentrated, as well as 
igh-wrought, inter-communion of every physical, intellectual, and moral 
element and function of humanity in generation asit is by constitdtion, 
which renders the pleasure attendant on this double repast so indescribably 
exalted and beatific to those who spiritually love each other, or in propor- 
tion thereto ; besides being the onty means of augmenting and perfecting 
the intellectuality and morality of its product—redoubling more and more 
as its hand-maid love becomes more and more perfect and thereby enhances, 
and also unites, in this holy alliance, faculty after faculty—ill, finally, 
when love and generation have their perfect, and of course united werk, 
they embrace within the wide range of their sanctified enjoyment, every 
animal, intellectual, and moral organ, function, and element of man’s en- 
tire constitution! And herein consists their power to swav the weal] and 
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wo of parents, and to propagate the godlike mentality of man! Behold, 
oh angels, and admire, both the on1GiN and the INsTRUMENTALITY of man’s 
spiritual brotherhood with yourselves!—by what means he, in holy con- 
cert with cherubim and seraphim, is destiued to sing eternal praises to his 
and your Gop, and to oule with you for ever the attributes and won- 
derful works of the Infinite and Eternal Spirrr and Fatuer of all that 
HAS BEEN, IS, and SHALL BE FOR EVER! Oh, blessed brotherhood! More 
blessed destiny! Most blessed instrumeNTaLiry—LOVE!!” 


Among the points next brought forward, the following bears on our doc- 
trine of progression : 


“ That function instituted to perpetuate our race, is but the ultimatum 
and the constitutional accompaniment of love. But for this union, love 
would not promote offspring any more than memory, or devotion, or effect 
any end whatever ; whereas the constitutional union of love with this fune- 
tion, renders propagation certain. Love being thus indigenous in all, and 
then tending directly to induce this parental function, almost compels man 
to fulfil his natural duty and destiny of a his race. Explain on 
any other ground, the bridal sacrifice on the altar of love, of what is held 
dearer than life, and consequent cheerful submission to what otherwise 
would generally be most repulsive. SpimrrvaL Love 1s Matrimony, and 
entitles to its prerogatives. Linked together in the great chain of God’s 
works, they become joint-partners and co-workers in that great and indis- 
pensable work of multiplying our race,” 


Farther on, it applies these two general principles, namely : that chil- 
dren inherit the qualities of parents in that proportion in which the 
former prevailed in parents at the time offspring receive existence, and 
that love constitutionally purifies propensity while it enhances the ac- 
tion of the moral faculties and intellect; thus, 

“ Behold, again, in this spontaneous accompaniment of intellect and 
moral feeling with love, and of love with this parental function, an in- 
strumentality for PERFECTING MANKIND,” and after stating briefly that 
progressive principle which forms our theme, proceeds, 


“But how isall this to be brought about? By what means? By 
SPIRITUAL Love and its stimulating influence on the higher faculties of 
parents, particularly when they unite to stamp their existing mentality on 
offspring. Its constitutional effect being first to exalt the action of the 
higher faculties and sooth propensity, and then, by means of that natural 
accompaniment of love with person already shown to be an ordinance of 
nature, to induce that function which transmits this exalted moral and 
intellectual action to offspring, it of course renders children better than 
their parents. Or thus: Children take on the ezisting conditions of pa- 
rentage. Love renders the higher faculties of parents greater in action 
at this period than they are by nature. It then induces, whzle the action 
of these higher faculties is thus preternaturally exalted, that parental func- 
tion which is but the very climax and consummation of love, and which 
transmits this then-existing increased moral and intellectual action to off- 
spring. Since, then, the children of affectionate parents receive existence 
and constitution when love has rendered the mentality of their parents both 
wore elevated and more active than it is by nature, of course the children 
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of loving parents are both more intellectual and moral by nature than 
their parents. Now if these children and their companions also love one 
another, this same law which renders the second generation better than 
the first, will of course render the third still better than the second, and 
thus of all succeeding generations. Hence, by a law of our very being, 
this spiritual love, when love has her perfect work, renders every succeed- 
ing generation, as long as man continues to propagate, more and still more 
intellectual and moral than the preceding, and thereby constitutionally 

rfects our race. As yet, man is but a comparative pigmy in every thing. 

e is still in the first of his teens, compared with what this very principle 
will render him. Love rolls onward, faster and sel faster down the de- 
clivity of time, that ball of human progression which is destined, at every 
step, to perfect humanity more and more, till all terrestrial concerns are 
merged into the ocean of eternity. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor.ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive; the extent to 
which this principle will yet carry his physical perfection, his intellectual 
power and attainments, and his moral virtues! Yes! Millennial glory is 
indeed in store for man! Philanthropists, behold the grand lever of hu- 
man reform and improvement! Other reform efforts are brass and copper ; 
this is fine gold! Others lop off the branches of the great tree of human 
pi and wo, yet hardly as fast as they grow; this lays the axe at the 
root, and plants, instead, the trees of Eden. Others improve, this perfects 
the germ of humanity. Education modifies and trains, this creates good- 
ness and greatness. ‘Io reform and perfect parents as parents, is to reform 
and perfect mankind. To PRomorE ConNuUBIAL LovE—this, philosophers, 
is your talisman. This, moralists, is your mighty Archimedean lever. 
You may preach and pray till doomsday—may send out missionaries, may 
circulate tracts and Bibles, and multiply revivals and all the means of grace, 
with little avail; because, as long as mankind go on, as now, to propa- 
gate by animal impulse, so long must their offspring be animal, sensual, 
devilish! But only induce parents cordially to love each other, and you 
thereby render their children constitutionally talented and virtuous. Oh! 
parents, by as much as you prefer the luxuries of concord to the torments 
of discord, and children that are sweet dispositioned and highly intellec- 
tual to those that are rough, wrathful, and depraved, be entreated to ‘Lovg 
ONE ANOTHER.’ ”"—Love and Parentage. 


Thus it is that that same instrumentality which propagates our race, also 
improves it—slowly, indeed, when parents do not understand and apply 
this law to the perfection of their offspring, but effectually neverthe- 
less; whereas, by such knowledge and application, the progress of 
mankind in goodness, greatness, and happiness, would be most rapid. 
In two generations the entire aspect of society might be completely 
revolutionized—vice comparatively banished, and virtue enthroned in 
its stead. Without such knowledge, human improvement still must 
proceed, though at a very slow rate; whereas, if this power imbodied 
in parentage of producing so high an order of intellectuality and mor- 
ality in the constitution of mankind, were duly applied—if parents 
simply and duly Lovep each other—this progressive principle which 
now, snail-like, “drags its slow length along,’’ would roll and rush 
around and throughout the world with locomotive speed—nay, with 
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the velocity of lightning, and soon advance mankind in goodness and 
happiness far, far beyond the present range of his restricted vision! 
True, education is doing something, most imperfect though it is. But, 
how much more efficacious and beneficial would be its influence, provid- 
ed the subjects to be educated possessed a high order of capacity and vir- 
tue. Idiots can be improved by culture, yet a tithe of the labor re- 
quisite to effect a given degree of perfection in them, if applied to one 
naturally talented, would produce a hundred fold more capacity, be- 
sides effecting an order of intellectuality absolutely unattainable by those 
of naturally inferior minds. Would that prospective parents felt the 
momentous responsibilities incurred by becoming parents—saw how in- 
calculably it was in their power to improve their offspring! But we 
must refer those who would see this matter fully discussed, to that work 
from which the above extracts are taken,* the extensive circulation of 
which is calculated to work incalculable good to individual parents, 
and even the race itself. 

RepvsticanisM also imbodies another powerful instrument of human 
progression, as will be seen in that series of articles on this subject 
commenced on this page. Maternity also embraces another, but of this 
elsewhere. 

And here, this series of articles must be suspended till our next vol- 
ume, when it will be renewed in its application, not to the past, but to 
the future—not to what man has been, but to what he is destined to 
BEcoME—an application which must fill every lover of his race with 
literal exultation. To thus lift the veil of the future, and predicate, 
from this progressive principle thus rendered absolutely certain, what 
man will yet become, is in reserve for volume IX, the present being 
already pledged to Republicanism, Woman, and Physiognomy, so as 
to preclude the farther continuance of this delightful subject till ano- 
ther year shall have opened its progressive destiny upon both the 
Journal and its readers. 





ARTICLE II. 


REPUBLICANISM THE TRUE FORM OF GOVERNMENT—ITS DESTINED INFLU- 
ENCE, AND IMPROVEMENT. NO. I. 


Untit all men are so far under the control of their higher faculties 
that none will trespass upon the rites of others, some form of govern- 
ment will be found indispensable ; and even then government can be 
rendered instrumental of great good to whole communities and nations 
by furthering those ends which subserve the public weal. The mers 


*Tt can be hadat the Journal Office. Mailable; price 25 cents. See Adver 
tisements. 
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fact, that man is a congregating, associating, social being, shows con- 
clusively that he requires government of some kind, in order to pro- 
mote the common ends obtained by such consociation. 

Government of some kind, therefore, being indispensable to the pub- 
lic good, the important question arises, ‘‘ What rorm of government do 
the nature and highest good of mankind require 1” A grave question, 
and one which demands a philosophical answer. Such an answer 
Phrenology can give, and Phrenology alone ; because it alone fully 
analyzes the human character, and therefore alone can say for certain 
just what that nature requires; and this it can say. What, then, does 
it say? What form of government, of all that are now or ever have 
been in existence, approximates most nearly to the requisitions of 
Phrenological science, or the demands of humanity? Which will that 
grand progressive principle of the preceding Article finally place in 
ascendency over all others? Under which will humanity flourish best, 
and arrive at its acme of perfection? And what forms tend to check 
progression, and restrict human development, mental and physical ? For 
the answers to these momentous inquiries, both human progression and 
human happiness wait in anxious solicitude. A new governmental 
problem has just been presented to the world for practical solution, 
and on the issue hang suspended the destinies of a world for illimitable 
ages to come! As yet, no unequivocal answer has been rendered. All 
governments proclaim their own as best ; and the masses, excepting the 
disaffected, entertain strong predilections in favor of whatever systems 
they have been accustomed to venerate. The Englishman protests 
that the “‘ Magna Charta” imbodies the very perfection of governmen- 
tal utility and philosophy ; the Turk servilely kisses that very sceptre 
which demands his head; and the remnants of the immortal ’76, and 
their descendants, hurrah lustily for independence and democracy. 
But all these, and others, are not alike good. They clash with each 
other, and some of them with the dearest interests of humanity. Some 
are, therefore, the better, and others the worse. Which, then, are pre- 
ferable, and which fundamentally erroneous? And how can all be . 
still farther improved, so as still more effectually to develop human 
nature % 

To proceed negatively first. What forms are not adapted to enhance 
human advancement and happiness? An ARBITRARY, MONARCHICAL go- 
vernment is not; but is directly at war with the interests of humanity. 
It requires and compels the many to labor for the few, and also chains 
both few and many down to the past. A crown alone swallows up a 
vast amount of the time and products of its subjects. Such govern- 
ments involve immense expenditures, all of which the subjects must 
pay by extreme labor. And, along with a crown, goes a hereditary 
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aristocracy,which is far more expensive than the crown itself. The 
few nobles and ancient families revel in the wealth earned by the serfs 
of the kingdom. Every thing the poor man eats, or drinks, or wears, 
is taxed to support these extravagant nabobs, who throw away on sen- 
suality what their workers earn by excessive toil on the one hand, 
and the greatest privations on the other. No, a crown is not an instru- 
ment of good, but of “ evil, and only evil, and that continually.” Even 
when it is worn by the wisest and the best of monarchs, and so worn 
as to do great good, it does so much more evil than good as to become 
acurse. A crown worn for the good of its subjects, is not only not worth 
the wearing, but is even most oppressive to its wearer; because it 
loads him with anxiety, which nothing but taxing its subjects could re- 
munerate. Besides, it takes from the people that exalted pleasure 
which seLr-government alone can inspire—that government, to admi- 
nister which is most onerous to a king, being most pleasurable to the 
people. Admitted that crowns can be so worn as to effect great public 
good, yet the same expense, laid out by the people themselves, would 
be far more productive of public enjoyment. If it be urged that a 
crown will often do for the people what they would not do for them- 
selves, the answer is, that the people would often do for themselves a 
hundred fold more and better than crowns would do for them; while, 
in general, the main object of the crown is to extort from laborers half 
or more, in one form or another, of all the avails of all the labor of its 
kingdom! Look at the British crown—the least oppressive of any 
now or ever worn, and only a “ limited monarchy.” One tenth of all that 
is produced in the United Kingdom goes to support a profligate and 
established church, and this tithing system hangs like a palsying incubus 
upon every species of enterprise in the kingdom. Remove this, and 
double the present amount would be produced. 

Add next the enormous duties levied by government on every thing 
bought, and sold, and eaten, and drank, in the whole kingdom. The 
stamp act which England attempted to levy on this country, will serve 
asasample. That act attempted to prevent the collection of every 
note and bill not drawn on stamped paper, and thus to tax every dollar 
of the business of the country. Now England has a great many such 
acts. One of them appertains to newspapers, all of which are obliged 
to pay a given amount of all their receipts—not profits, but income— 
into the national treasury. The result is that newspapers and adver- 
tising, are several hundred per cent. higher in England than in this coun- 
try. So in allkindsof reading. Thus it is, that the crown lays its re- 
sistless grasp upon the very INTEt LECT, as well as business and mouths 
of the entire country. The duties on grain, and tobacco, and sugars, 
and every thing consumed, are in point. And most that is consumed 
nays several taxes before it reaches its consumer. Thus, the paper for 
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newspapers and books is taxed, and the printer is taxed, and the binder 
and his materials are taxed, and then the vender, so that every book is 
ebliged to pay tax after tax before it can be read. And thus of every 
thing. Well did Samuel protest against a King as follows: 

“ And he said, This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over you: 
He will take your sons, and appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and to be his 
horsemen ; and some shall run before his chariots. 

“ And he will appoint him captains over thousands, and captains over fifties, and 
will set them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his instruments 
of war, and instruments of his chariots. , 

“ And he will take your daughters /o be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to 
be bakers. 

“And he will take your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the best of them, 
and give them to his servants. 

“ And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and give to his 
officers, and to his servants. 

“And he will take your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and your good- 
liest young men, and your asses, and put them to his work. 

“He will take the tenth of your sheep; and ye shall be his servants. 

“ And ye shall cry out on that day because of your king which ye shall have 
chosen you ; and the Lorp will not hear you in that day.” 


All this and much more appertains of necessity to all the subjects of 
all crowns. ‘The producing classes of all England are at work, gener- 
ation after generation, for their crown. Nor of England merely ; for 
all the millions of all England, Scotland, and Ireland, are entirely un- 
able, though taxed to their utmost—deprived of all but the NEcEssariEs 
of life, and thousands on thousands literally starved, so that but few of 
their poor can procure wheat-bread or meat, and are obliged to live 
mainly on potatoes and vegetables—I say England’s twenty-seven mil- 
lions, excepting her few nabobs, though plundered of all but life, and 
much of that, come far short of supporting her crown and aristocracy. 
Canada’s two millions, are also taxed for a similar purpose. Nor these 
thirty millions merely ; for the English crown and aristocracy would 
have long ago been bankrupt, but for their 127,000,000 in India, who 
are pillaged even worse than their home subjects, to fill that all-de- 
vouring maw of her gormandising throne! And even the labor and pri- 
vations of all these 155,000,000—a sixth of the inhabitants of the globe 
—are inadequate to sustain the extravagancies of that single crown, and 
its satellite accompaniments. Even Chira’s hundreds of millions must 
bow their necks to the British yoke! Nor will the toils and privations 
of all these human masses long suffice to sustain that tottering throne! 
It is too heavy a burden for even the whole wortp to carry much lon- 
ger! Nor are these evils confined to England. They are even less 
there, than in despotic Russia, autocratic Turkey, chief-governed Tar- 
tary, and almost or quite all crowned empires! Oh! Monarchy, Oh! 
Aristocracy! ye are the mighty wholesale oppressors of man! Ye palsy 
human energy, so that it produces little, and that little ye devour, and 
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bellow for more! Nor is there any end, any measure, to the number 
and the aggravation of the miseries ye inflict ! 

But this consumption of the mere property and labor of its subjects, 
is by no means all of the evils imposed by a crown—not by some, but by 
atL—inherent, in their very nature, to all monarchical governments. If 
they tax the mouths and muscles of their subjects, they prey on the MIND 
even more effectually still! The old maxim, “The king can do no 
wrong,” so inseparable from monarchy, implies—what all monarchies 
require and strive their utmost to.effect—the abject surrender of the 
MINDS AND WILLS of their subjects to the will of the crown. This men- 
tal subjugation—aye, this breaking down of sovt—is the great evil of 
monarchy ; because it prevents THovGHT, and thus retards that progres- 
sion already shown to appertain to the nature of man. If this declara- 
tion requires practical comment, it has it in the great republican exper- 
iment now going on before our own eyes, and at work in our own souls- 
In shaking off our allegiance to the British throne, we also threw of 
the shackles from minp —The sun of universal truth—scientific and 
religious—dawned upon the human mind when the morning star of re- 
publicanism arose upon the darkness induced and perpetuated by mon- 
archy. ‘The severing of our political allegiance was indeed a mighty 
triumph, but was utterly insignificant, compared with that mental lib- 
erty ushered in by this civil freedom. We shout vociferously, and 
boast lustily over our ever-glorious “Independence.” Nor without 
cause. Indeed, we little appreciate the extent of those temporal bles- 
sings which it confers on us. But this is the smallest item in that vast 
aggregate of blessings which civil freedom is now conferring on us—on 
man. We glorify ourselves most in what is least valuable. Not that 
civil freedom is not even far more valuable than our estimate. _ Its 
blessings, like that of sight, are so great and multifarious that we fail to 
realize their extent. As none can duly realize the blessings of sight or 
health till deprived of them, so none can duly prize civil liberty but 
freemen, who having first tasted the delicious fruits of liberty, become 
the serfs of both a crown and its aristocracy. So far from undervalu- 
ing civil liberty, no reader can set a more exalted estimate upon it 
than the Editor does; yet he protests that, great as it is, it is yet one 
of the least of those God-sent blessings which flow in its wake, and 
are sure to follow its advent. Well do we call this a “ favored land,” 
yet we little realize how nicuiy favored. We are not only freed from 
the tyranny of that voracious crown now eating up half the globe, and 
allowed to earn and eat our own bread and fruit, but we are fast knock- 
ing off those fetters of antiquity imposed on man by former crowns, 
and which remained fastened upon us when we broke the yoke of civil 
oppression. The civil outrages perpetrated by England, casually at- 
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tracted attention, and were rebuked while we yet clung to evils still 
greater than those civil grievances which induced our “declaration of 
independence.” The framers of our constitution and laws still loved 
the spirit of monarchy and its institutions, as was natural, in conse- 
quence of their early associations. Hence, their adoption of the “ com- 
mon law” of England, most odious and oppressive as are the greater 
portions of its requisitions. They also gave our President many of those 
perquisites and prerogatives assumed by crowns. Of this the extensive 
patronage and offices now at his disposal are examples, and most detri- 
mental are their influences on our government. 

But this merely introductory article is not the place to enlarge on 
these and kindred topics, only to call them up for future discussion in full- 
In this series of articles, we shall give that great desideratum, the sci- 
entific warrant for republicanism, and then proceed to show wherein 
our own government is cardinally defective, the danger and evils to 
which it is exposed, and how it can be still farther improved. Our he- 
roic forefathers only laid the foundation of this glorious republican su- 
perstructure. It remains for us, their favored descendants, to erect upon 
this foundation a governmental superstructure, which shall completely 
revolutionize our world—remove much of its depravity and suffering, 
and plant, and graft, and rear, those trees of enjoyment which shall pro- 
duce bountifully their delicious and life-giving fruits, throughout all com- 
ing time. To help plant and mature these trees, and thereby accelerate 
man’s physical, intellectual, and moral progression, will be the object 
of this series of articles. May it not, then, invite the attentive consid- 
eration both of politicians as such, and of every lover of liberty and 
humanity ? 





ARTICLE IIT. 


THE PHYSICAL ORGANIZATION AND PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF JOHN 
C. CALHOUN, ILLUSTRATED WITH AN ENGRAVING, 


THE eminent abilities of this distinguished southern senator will, of 
course, in case Phrenology is true, have their counterpart in his physi- 
cal and phrenological organization. And, inasmuch as his mental pow- 
ers and characteristics are strongly marked, of course his cerebral will be 
found equally so; and thus we find them. Of his character little need 
be said. That both speaks for itself and is too generally known to re- 
quire exposition. 

As he has never submitted his developments for practical man- 
ipulation, our data must be that more cursory examination derived 
from having closely observed his temperament and the general form of. 
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his head, and other kindred evidences of organization ; but, as the ed- 
itor has often seen and conversed with him, and also heard him on the 
floor of the Senate deliver some of his most powerful speeches, besides 
having attentively studied his natural language, he feels competent to 
give a tolerably full exhibit of those physical conditions which accom- 
pany his surprising mental capabilities. At least, as far as he pretends 
to go, he is certain of giving a correct exhibition of his phrenology and 
physiology. All he says he knows to be exactly as he describes it, but 
how much more a more minute examination would enable him to say, 
is uncertain. His observations may be relied upon the more certainly, 
because this distinguished statesman’s phrenology is so strongly marked 
that any Phrenologist who “runs may read,” without danger of mis- 
take. That is, all the various groups of organs and regions of his 
head here mentioned are so strongly and fully developed as to be 
easily observable as far as his head can be seen. 

In person he is about six feet tall, is spare, and in shape prominent, 
yet sharp-featured, with black, straight, and rather coarse hair, and dark 
skin and eyes. This general structure indicates a temperament of 
great strength, combined with equally great activity. This Physiology 
and Physiognomy show the existence of both in the highest degree. 
I do not now remember to have met an organization of greater power 
during all my visits at Washington. Webster has more vital pow- 
er, and perhaps as much muscular, but not as much mental. Calhoun’s 
head is not as large as Webster’s, though it is decidedly large. Ona 
great occasion, Webster is beyond question the greatest man; but un- 
der all circumstances, and when his powers are not wrought up and 
brought out by some powerful stimulus, he is probably not so. In mat- 
ters of detail, and in practical affairs, Calhoun probably excels; but for 
profound argument, constitutional quéstions, conducting great matters, 
&c., Webster has the best developments. Still, the powerful, the impres- 
sive, the forcible, the deep, and the efficient, are the prevailing characteris- 
tics of both. Calhoun’s organization combines tremendous powers with 
great activity. These two conditions are rarely united in any one 
man to as great a degree: He is indeed a great man. Clay’s reputa- 
tion is equal to his talents, which are of a brilliant, showy order. Not 
so with those of Calhoun. He is all that he is supposedto be. There 
is a native energy of brain adequate to sustain him in almost any emer- 
gency. 

It is this combination of the powerful with the active, which gives 
him that copious condensation, that comprehensive brevity, that mul- 
tum in parvo of thought and expression for which he is so remarkable. 
The coincidence between this striking feature of his character and his 
organization is indeed most apparent. 
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NO. 27—LIKENESS OF JOHN C.CALHOUN. 


ff asked how we judge of these conditions of the organization, I 
answer, by those physiological and physiognomical signs, already spe- 
cified in our Articles on Physiognomy, and to be continued, namely: 
by the sharpness and the prominence of his organization—that is, from 
his combination of a powerful muscular, with a powerful nervous tem- 
perament. 

If any fault is to be found with his organization, it is too active, or 
at least, too excitable ; not sufficiently cool and judicious, and less safe, 
therefore, than one less impulsive. Still his head is remarkably clear, 
and his first thoughts generally correct. 

The general formation of the head is in striking unity with his Phys- 
iology. It is remarkably high, long, and narrow. Its narrowness from 
ear to ear is seen in the accompanying engraving. So is the great 
length of his face, and this always indicates length of head both from the 
ears upwards, and from the forehead to the occiput. Most of his brain 
i- therefore in the top, front, crown, and social regions of his head,—so 
much that but for his very large and active Combativeness, he would 
lack force of character. This force is also greatly increased by the 
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great development of his brain in the posterior and superior region— 
that of the crown. His developments here are so great as to render his 
head very long upon the top, and peaked at Firmness and Self-Esteem. 
These organs are rarely found more fully developed. Hence his 
towering ambition and his great weight of character and dignity of de- 
portment. Hence, also, that stern, resolute, inflexible, almost fierce ex- 
pression seen on his countenance, and pervading all he says and does. 
Next to his intellect, these are his largest organs ; and accordingly he is 
a most indomitably persevering man, and somewhat wilful when his reso- 
lution is once taken. This is increased by his perfect assurance that 
he is right. Nothing can turn or stophim. Nor is he easily convinced 
that he can be in error. Infallible in his own estimation, and also set 
in his own way, there is little hope of doing much with him except 
what he does with himself. A little less of this self-sufficiency would 
not essentially injure him. Nor does he care much for reproach or 
censure. 

This great height of his head appertains pre-eminently to his fore- 
head, which is much higher than appears in any engraving of him ; be- 
cause his hair grows much Jower down on his forehead than is usual ; 
because it is generally abundant. His forehead continues to rise nearly 
perpendicularly some two inches above the lower margin of his hair, 
This the editor observed both in an excellent bust of him by that cele- 
brated artist, Powers, and in his head itself, and some traces of it will 
be seen in the accompanying engraving. It is doubtful whether there 
is a higher forehead in Washington. Clay’s appears larger, for the hair 
retires in him; but the development of his reasoning organs is, indeed, 
immense, especially Comparison. The fact that the hair grows on the 
reasoning organs, does not affect either size or power; for it is as easy 
to think through the hair, as without it. 

His intellectual organs are better balanced than those of either Clay 
or Webster; the former having much the greater perceptives than re- 
flectives, and the latter the opposite, while Calhoun has them both 
about equally developed. This balance is most favorable, both to cor- 
rectness of judgment, and consistency of views—his large perceptives 
giving great facilities in collecting facts and attending to details; and 
his reflectives enabling him to employ these facts to advantage, both in 
forming his theories, and also in illustrating them. This organization 
would render him remarkable for clearness, copiousness, appropriate- 
ness, and force of illustration. 

His head is high and long upon the top, which indicates a good de- 
velopment of the moral organs. Kindness is very conspicuous. Phren- 
ology says that he is eminently a good-hearted, philanthropic man, and 
deeply interested in the general welfare of his fellow citizens, and of 
mankind at large—an important quality for a statesman. In this re- 
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spect he contrasts strikingly with Van Buren, in whom tt is only mod- 
erate,—but compares well with both Clay and Webster, in both of 
whom this philanthropic spirit is conspicuous. 

I think Veneration is @lso large, though of this am not certain. Nor 
can I speak positively of Conscientiousness. But he has this in his 
favor: his side head is not wide. The propensities are well governed 
by high moral feelings. Hence, whatever may be the size of Conscien- 
tiousness, he requires less than many others, and the same amount of it 
will do him more good. 

Ideality is large ; sois Sublimity, but not predominant,—I think less 
than in Clay,—enough to give plainness without ornament, and between 
the coarse and the florid. 

He has also unusually large social organs. This, with his self- 
esteem, would make him go for his clan, his clique, his party; and is 
liable to render him distant, exclusive, a little proud, and lending some 
practical countenance to the doctrine of caste, of higher and lower 
classes, and the like. It cannot be called a strictly republican head, for 
it is too high in the crown to love equality. 

He is judicious and prudent, except when the excitability already 
noticed throws him for a moment out of his balance. He is not cun- 
ning, but is straightforward, sincere, open, honest of purpose, making 
no false pretensions, but being what he appears to be. In this respect 
he differs from Clay. Acquisitiveness is small. He would be likely 
to operate on a large scale as to property, if at all; and not to be par- 
ticularly economical in little matters. Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are strongly marked. This would dispose him to encounter diff- 
culties as though he could and would overcome them. Opposition will 
never harm him, but will do him good. 

His natural language, which is a certain index of the prevailing char- 
acter, is that of Firmness, combined with Self-Esteem and Intellect. 

The above is as fair and full a statement of his developments as can 
be made without a pretty close inspection of his head, which he stu- 
diously refuses, and thus withholds that countenance from science 
which is due to it, especially from great men, as well as prevents a 
minutely correct Phrenological exhibit of his character. 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE SABBATH : HOW SHALL IT BE OBSERVED 4 


Our June Number showed, first, that man’s nature requires period- 
city ; secondly, that the mora/ and religious faculties require exercise, 
and, by consequence, periodical exercise, so promotive of all the great 
ends of his mental and physical being; thirdly, that he should there- 
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fore set apart particular times and seasons for religious worship ; 
fourthly, that his Adhesiveness requires him to worship in concert with 
his fellow-men, and, therefore, that particular days be appointed for 
public worship; and, finally, the existing Sabbath being already es- 
tablished, and not inappropriate, it should be thus observed as a day of 
public religious worship. 

lt remains to inquire, How it shall be observed? That it should be 
so observed as to promute those religious feelings which require such 
observance, is rendered too apparent in the argument for the Sabbath, 
to require additional comment ; because such religious exercise is the 
foundation of the whole argument adduced in behalf of a sabbath. 

How, then, can it be so observed as the most effectually to promote 
these feelings ? One means is by observing some kind of orpEr in these 
public meetings. As Time, combined with Veneration, requires these 
sabbatical seasons, so Order, combining with both, requires them to be 
conducted with method and system, and interdicts confusion, irregularity, 
and wild, formless, helter-skelter assemblies. The remark in the ar- 
ticle in our May number, on Order, that the Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss, 
whose likeness was used to illustrate this organ, was exceedingly me- 
thodical and precise in all his religious assemblies, church discipline, 
&c., illustrates this influence of Order thus combined with Veneration ; 
and as these two organs should always combine in all men, of course this 
réligious method thus prompted should be universally observed. Why 
should not system be carried into religious worship as much as into bu- 
siness, and for a kindred reason? It should; nor can our argument be 
controverted. Yet all public worship should not degenerate into cere- 
monial formality, as is too often the case—in Roman Catholic in 
particular. Order should be observed, but only so far as to enhance, 
never to supersede devotion. 

Friendship should also be exercised in connection with Veneration. 
Indeed, the great argument for public worship grows out of this requi- 
sition for social worship—for this combination of Adhesiveness with 
Veneration—as will be seen by referring to our June article on the 
Sabbath. It should therefore be made a day of friendly greeting and 
social converse, so as to enhance the action of Veneration by its combi- 
nation with Adhesiveness ; on the principle there urged, that the action 
of Veneration becomes more and more intense, pleasurable, and profita- 
ble, by every facultyunited with it. These public religious assemblies 
should be made seasons of friendly inter-communion as much as of 
worship ; and of the latter because they promote the former. Hence 
the Quaker custom of meeting at church before noon, and inviting 
friends home to dine and a friendly chat, is in keeping with the nature 
of man.. “ The Sabbath was made for man’’—to subserve human hap- 
piness and virtue—and should therefore be rendered a day of joy in- 
stead of long-faced stoicism. 

Benevolence should also be exercised in connection with Veneration. 
We should give alms when we meet—should circulate the contribution 
box—not, however, for our church—but for the wortp—especially for 
the poor and needy in our borders. This poking a purely sectarian con- 
tribution box into every face in church, savors too strongly of selfish- 
ness to fulfil that benevolent requisition here urged, and deserves re- 
probation. Such party work should be done up elsewhere. Yet the 
needy should always be remembered on these occasions. 
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Exercise is also exceedingly importanc as a promoter, it properly in- 
dulged in, of religious worship, because it enhances that physical vigor 
which, rightly directed, enhances intellectual and moral action. Even 
laborers, though over-taxed by their week-day avocations, by bringing 
a new set of muscles into action, can rest themselves more than by almost 
any other means. And those confined much within doors should, on 
that day, walk abroad in the open air, enjoy the fresh breeze, and quaff 
freely the bracing air of heaven, thereby both partaking of that “rest,” 
and reaugmenting that vigor, which will sustain them during their ar- 
duous toils. Nor need this out-of-door recreation in the least interfere 
with, but rather promote, devotion. Exercise shakes off indolence. 
The muscles should combine in action with Veneration as much as Or- 
der and Friendship. Indeed, I know of no facilities for communing 
with God and our own souls, equal to those furnished by also commun- 
ing with nature. Nothing will as effectually rouse and enkindle de- 
vout adoration or thanksgiving as to contemplate God in his works, his 
adaptations for promoting our happiness, and nature in general. This 
rendering the Sabbath a day of solitary confinement, both phrenology 
and physiclogy unequivocally disapprove. 

Many kindred suggestions grow naturally out of our subject, but 
must be deferred, or rather, left to the reader’s own application of the 
great principle of exercising all our faculties in conjunction with Vene- 
ration here presented. And in general, we should consult on that day 
—not sinful gratification, for this will result in subsequent misery. — 
but our own Aappiness and that of our fellow-men. To subserve these 
ends constitutes the only requisition for the Sabbath—to glorify God iz 
and by making ourselves and others happy. 

Yet in thus urging the importance and utility of a Sabbath, far be it 
from me to endorse those abuses which now cluster around it. So 
generally is it made a great show-day, and places of worship great 
show-cases, in which semstresses and tailors exhibit their needle-wares 
and latest fashions, that I rarely attend them but with disgust. _ Indeed, 
most Sabbath assemblies are anything but meetings for religious worship. 
Hence, in commending the former, I yet protest against their thus being 
made milliner’s show-blocks and barber’s show-windows. While no- 
thing would give me greater pleasure than to meet. the right spirits in 
the right way, on the Sabbath, yet I rarely find any Sabbath meetings 
not absolutely preventive instead of promotive of religious worship ; and 
hence seldom go. To thus rig-off in all the fripperies of fashion——cor- 
sets and bustles included—is such palpable, practical mockery of true 
sacredness, that it shocks those very feelings to foster which mainly all 
should attend on this sabbatarian ordinance. These gay trappings are 
intolerably foolish, even in the ball-room ; but are worse than mockery 
on such occasions. Yet these abuses of the Sabbath argue no more 
against this invaluable institution itself, than gluttony against eating, or 
any other abuse against the blessing abused. But as the right obser- 
vance of the Sabbath is binding on all, all should try to reform these and 
other mal-practices, and improve its observances so as to secure the 
highest individual and public benefits capable of being derived from 
this philanthropic institution; and hence these strictures. 

Thus much of the Sabbath and the best modes of its observance. It 
remains to answer some objections. Reference is now had, in part, to 
articles in the Regenerator, signed “ Alpha.” These articles them- 
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selves are not sufficiently important to engross our room; yet, as the 
objections there urged seem at first to be valid, and have doubtless oc- 
curred to others, such notice is perhaps required. 

“* Alpha” severely reprobates what he calls our “‘ advance backwards,” 
and accuses “OQ. S. Fowler” of meanly truckling with “ aegrading 
subserviance to popular religion”—calling him a “ pitiable victim of 
its damning spirit,” together with much more to the same effect. He 
then proceeds to contrast the views of the Sabbath, in my work on “ Re» 
ligion,” with those here presented. All the clashing claimed ‘granted. 
What then? Am I, a staunch advocate of progression, to be chained 
down to my former opinions—and chained, too, by a paper thoroughly 
hostile to all adherence to every species of precedents, and so thorough- 
ly revolutionary in every thing, as the Regenerator? Are O. S. Mur- 
ray and his correspondents and readers willing to go back and embrace 
all their former views, those confessedly restricted and erroneous in- 
cluded? ‘he Regenerator condemning advancement, when its motto 
once was, “He who never changes an opinion, never corrects an error 
or makes any improvement!” The Regenerator arguing that our pre- 
sent views are erroneous because they clash with our past! Really! 

Mark : it sets up my ancient opinions as correct, and my modern as 
erroneous ; not, as far as appears in and of themselves, but solely because 
he says they converge from my past writings! Why not these the 
standard and those erroneous? Rather, why not expose the erroneous- 
ness of these views themselves, instead of wasting two long articles in 
binding me down to my old and more limited range of remark? Be- 
cause the former is impossible ; and the latter the only point of attack. 
I repeat: show wherein my present views are not strict/y phrenological, 
or stop carping. Is not that requisition for — ia on which our 
sabbatical argument is based, required both by Phrenology and 
the nature of man? Overthrow ruar doctrine, or else admit its 
therefore, that men should observe “times and seasons”’ for religious 
worship. That principle is incontrovertible, and “ Alpha” knows it, 
and therefore wisely omitted to attack it. ‘The fact is, that this peri- 
odical law isa principle of human nature, and the inference for a Sab- 
bath grows legitimately out of it. This is our rampart. Scale it, or 
else take back your accusations of “ religious subserviency.” Do not 
treat this dilemma as you treated our argument—with neglect—and 
yet continue to fire pop-guns where even cannon could avail nothing. 

But I protest that such alleged difference is more apparent than seal 
That article was directed mainly against the groundless but general be- 
lief, that God commands us to observe the Curistian Sabbath ; whereas 
no such command exists, either in the bible or out of it. Or if it does, 
quote chapter and verse. The bible commands the seveNTH DAY, AND 
No OTNER; nor gives any countenance to any change to the first day. 
The only authority ever claimed for the change is, the example of 
Christ and his apostles; whereas it requires that same express di- 
vine edict to revoke or alterthe day which established it. Yet no 
such edict exists ; so that the example of Christ, though it might, per- 
haps, justify the institution of a new Sabbath, leaves not the shadow 
of grounds for changing the old. ‘To argue that God commands the 
observation of the first day, is to trifle with the intellects of 
those addressed. Nor can the Christian Sabbath be sustained by 
bible authority, but is left to our phrenclogical argument for intellee- 
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tual proof. And that article on “Religion” was penned to refute the 
idea so pertinaciously insisted on, that the Bible absolutely demands our 
observance of the Christian Sabbath, which is so flimsy an argument as 
to be ridiculous. It was not then our purpose to discuss the whole sub- 
ject of a sabbath as such, but this was our object in these articles. And 
a rigid comparison of the two will show that scarcely a point adduced 
in “ Religion”’ is contradicted here—only an enlargement of views. 

A little personal history will show that my present. sabbatical views 
are an actual advance forward, not backward, on those in “ Religion.” 
My father—an eminently religious man—though pleased with most 
of my religious doctrines, has always opposed that article on the Sab- 
bath. In a recent visit tome we had many arguments—he for the 
Christian Sabbath, I maintaining the views there expressed. He would 
argue the obligation of al! mankind to keep a sabbath—formerly the 
Jewish Sabbath, in commemoration of the creation, but now the Chris- 
tian. I would reply, that geology showed conclusively the interven- 
tion of ages between the commencement of the earth's formation and 
the creation of man, which he knew too much of geology to deny ; yet 
rebutted by arguing that Christ changed the Sabbath. I required 
“chapter and verse,”’ which of course he could not produce, because 
no express declaration requiring such change occurs in the New Testa- 
ment; I meanwhile arguing, that the mere example of the Apostles was 
of no account—that nothing but an — command would warrant our 
keeping any but the seventh day. Obligéd thus to fall back on the 
seventh day, which neither he nor I pretended to keep, he could only 
reply that we should keep some day, it matters little which, so that we 
keep one day in seven right. To this I would reply, that the Bible re- 
quired not any day but the seventh day ; and “ nothing else.” 

Thus matters stood, when he attended that Lecture on “ Memory,” 
in which | introduced those remarks on “ periodicity,” on which main- 
ly our argument for the Sabbath is based. Seated at table the next 
da , he showed that my argument for periodicity in eating, sleeping, 
business, habits, and the like, applied with peculiar force to the exer- 
cise of our religious feelings ; and argued that, according to my own 
showing, we ought to have periodical seasons for religious worship, and 
then applying my own argument contained in “ Religion” to show the 
necessity of “social worship,” inferred that we of course should have 
times and seasons set apart for the periodical exercise of our religious 
feelings, and this implied a sabbath in all its practical intents and pur- 
poses. Nor could I, nor can “ Alpha,” evade this new application of 
arguments, both my own and also strictly phrenological, to a sabbath. 
Say, “Alpha,” was not this application of periodicity to religion an 
advance? Its not having occurred to me when I wrote “ Religion,” 
constitutes no valid reason for my still rejecting its unequivocal deduc- 
tions. Must I now shut my eyes to light because my horizon was not 
then sufficiently explored to perceive it? Never; but progression is 
my motto. Those views in “ Religion” were defective in not thus ap- 
plying Time to Veneration, and such application now is of course pro- 
gression in the discernment of truth. How small then your charge of 
* religious subserviency 1” I scorn all subserviency, except to truth. 
[ disdain to side one iota in favor of “ popular religion,” when and as far . 
as it is erroneous. I am still, as you once “supposed me to be, too 
great a lover of independence of thinking and freedom of expression, 
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to ever become the pitiable victim of its damning spirit.” I still 
“« glory in not being obliged to truckle to religious bigotry and tyrnany,” 
and “snuff the wind of its threats in my nostrils while I sing aha! 
aha!” [advocate these sabbatical views because 1 must—because 
truth and Phrenology require it; and call upon you to controvert these 
arguments, or stop your aspersions, while I shall still pursue, as here- 
tofore, a perfectly fearless and independent course, uttering the truth 
in all plainness, and vet in love. 

The other points of “ Alpha’s” criticisms are rather insignificant. 
He says that in “ Religion” I oppose periodical religion in reference 
to revivals, yet advocate it in reference to the Sabbath. Now, has 
“ Alpha” too little penetration to perceive that the word “ periodical,” 
is there used as synonymous with “ annual” and “ fitful religion,” and 
the like, also employed as synonymous in that same connection—and 
that I then reprobated this revival spirit which is “‘ got up” in January, 
when business is dull, only to be. let down when the business season 
returns, without any reference to either daily or weekly religious sea- 
sons—or has he too little integrity to put an honest construction on a 
meaning so perfectly apparent 2 

If I had founded my entire argument for the Sabbath in its utility as 
a “chronometer,” and its facilitating “‘ personal cleanliness,” his stric- 
tures under these heads would have had some little applicability ; but 
since [ mention these merely incidental advantages, not under the head 
of proofs of the Sabbath, but its utility, his harping thus upon them 
only shows that he has passed over my fundamental argument, because 
it is above and beyond all criticism, and spent his pop-gun ammunition 
on remarks purely incidental. Yet I submit whether the masses, in 
the present state of physiological science, would “wash” their per- 
sons, or “ change”’ their dress, or keep the time of the month or year, as 
well without any sabbath as now with. Small strictures, those of 
«« Alpha”—too small for further notice. 

One word to the Regenerator. Is O. S. Fowler doing so much more 
harm by “religious subserviency” than good, by and large, that you 
should open your batteries upon him? Would the world be so very 
much better if his influence were destroyed than if increased? Please 
give this reply the same publicity given to “ Alpha’s” strictures. 





ARTICLE V. 


PHRENOLOGY GIVES NO MEAN ASSISTANCE TO PURE CHRISTIANITY. 
THE BIBLE. 


Man is conscious that he is a free moral agent, or that he is capable 
of moral actions, and acts intuitively with reference toa rule which de- 
termines his actions to be either good or bad. Or, in other words, that 
there is interwoven in his constitution, a capacity to disccver the moral 
quality of actions, and from this capacity arises a rule, the same as a 
stream issues from a fountain, to regulate his conduct. This constitu- 
tional rule self-evidently existed “ prior to all positive precept ;” for, 
it is what has given existence to written law, or what has shown the 

















necessity of it; and therefore, we may assert with little probability of 
contradiction, that there is a law, or rule of action, arising from the 
elements of man’s nature, designed to secure his greatest good. Were 
it not for this capacity, or sense of right, man could not recognise a 
rule of moral action; nay, it could not exist as relating to him; and 
though possessed of this capacity, were it not for external circumstances 
giving this rule formal existence, it could only exist latently or within 
the capacity. ‘In illustrate, take the sense of feeling: This sense 
gives birth to a rule regulating his conduct in relation to fire. Were 
it not for this sense, the rule that now obtains among men could not 
exist at all. It would be a matter of indifference to them whether in 
the fire or out of it. They could see no good reason why they should 
go around it instead of going through it. But being thus constituted, 
from this sense arises the rule regulating their conduct in this respect. 
On the other hand, were it not for external circumstances, or were 
there no fire, this rule could not havea formal existence, though man’s 
constitution might te the same ; hence, fire is essential to enable him 
to recognise this rule, though it legitimately springs.from his constitu- 
tion. Again: Man’s capacity of right enables him to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong the same as his eyes enable him to distinguish 
between black and white. To what is he indebted for his ability to 
distinguish between different colors? To his eyes, most certainly! 
But what good would his eyes do him without the natural sun? Is it 
not evident that the eye was formed for the light, and the light for the 
eye? As far as he is concerned, the one would be useless without the 
other. The eye might be perfect—every way calculated to convey a 
knowledge of external things to the mind, and yet, it would be useless ; 
and indeed, he never could be able to diseover even the object of his cre- 
ation. It is obvious that the light was given that the object of the eye’s 
creation might be accomplished. Here we have in nature a sensible 
and incontrovertible argument, considering the formation of the eye, 
that the light was given by the Creator, that his great and good designs 
in this masterly exhibition of his skill might be manifest to the creature 
so highly favored. What is true in physics, as far as design is con- 
cerned, is no less true in morals. We, therefore, affirm that the capa- 
city of right, which forms one of the properties of man’s nature, by 
which he is enabled to distinguish between good and bad, is a proof of 
no mean character, that the pure Christianity of the Bible, as taught by 
the Lord Jesus, is of Divine origin, or that it proceeded from the Cre- 
ator of this property of his nature. Taking into consideration the fact, 
that man’s capacity of right approbates the moral precepts of the Bible, 
or the exalted morality of the Scriptures, we should be considered ex- 
tremely slow to perceive, were we not to receive this coincidence as a 
proof that the Bible is the moral Sun, given by the moral Governor of 
the Universe, to make manifest the object in conferring upon man a 
capacity of right—a moral sense, a moral eye. Therefore, we affirm that 
this should be received as a collateral proof of much weight, in favor of 
the Divine origin of the Bible. 

By the light of the sun, man is enabled to avoid danger, to appropri- 
ate the things with which he is surrounded to his comfort—to lead a 
life of industry and activity, and to conform to the circumstances 
under which he is placed. Thus he is furnished with an evidence that 
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God gave the sun to prevent the frustration of his plans in the creation 
of man, as a terrestrial creature. So would it be with him were it not 
for the moral sun. He would be enabled to avoid evil —the design in 
conferring upon him moral eyes would be unknown, and “life and 
immortality” would be concealed in the darkness of an unbroken moral 
night. If proof be needed, we need refer only to those unhappy crea- 
tures “sitting in the region and shadow of death,” without a single 
vertical ray from the moral sun—the Bible! ‘There being such a re 
ciprocal relation existing between the pure Christianity of the Bible 
and man’s moral eye, itis scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that 
the Author of the one, must be the Author of the other. 

This will appear more evident, if possible, if the laws that govern 
man as a moral creature be duly considered. God governs the physi- 
cal world by irresistible laws, for the simple reason that matter is irra- 
tional, and cannot be governed otherwise. But not so in the moral 
world. Man being capable of moral actions, or a free moral agent, acts 
from choice ; choice implies an ability to distinguish between the rela- 
tive value of the things presented to the mind for consideration, and 
this leads us immediately to that discriminating principle by which 
we determine the quality of the various objects thus presented. But 
this principle depending upon instruction—moral light—for vigor and 
activity, the object of its creation could not be accomplished if its Cre- 
ator had provided no means of instruction—no source from which the 
requisite light should emanate. The instruction has been given—the 
light has been furnished, and man thereby enabled to conform to those 
laws that govern him as a moral creature. It is unreasonable to sup- 

se that a God of infinite benevolence would have created a moral 
Cetanoheent him in a world of moral night, without moral sun, moon 
or stars, and left him to travel in any and every direction of the com- 
pass, exposed to the most serious evils, until, by his own exertion, he 
could bring light out of darkness; and therefore it is only reasonable 
to suppose that He would have furnished him with instruction—with 
light sufficient to enable him to walk in the path that God had prescri- 
= for him. The Bible being the source from which emanates this 

ight, its origin must be divine. 

Man is constitutionally religious. He is as prone to worship as he 
istothink. Ay, as he is to acquire. But his religious properties un- 
enlightened, will lead him to worship the sun as its Creator—a statue as 
soon as any thing else, and any thing else as soon as astatue. Of this 
we have proof positive—proof ocular. Man worships gods “ that are 
not gods.” His religion degrades instead of elevating him. It is de- 
structive tothe very elements of well ordered society. Can we sup- 
pose his religious properties were designed to degrade him? Such a 
supposition would be insulting to the judgment of man, and derogatory 
to God. But they do degrade, and must continue to degrade unen- 
lightened. They are blind of themselves, and will believe in, and 
venerate even a devil; and if left without the requisite light, will intro- 
duce the most corrupt—the most pernicious morals. This is unercep- 
tionally true. The wisest ethical writers, without the aid of the unparal- 
leled instructions of Jesus Christ, have been wholy unable to devise 
a religious system, the carrying out of which would not lead to a vio- 
latiun of the law, arising from our divinely instituted relations, and 
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consequently injurious to man individually and collectively. Is it not 
then, one of the strongest collateral proofs, that the religious system 
taught by Jesus Christ, andcontained within the lidsof the “ blessed 
Bible,” exactly suited to the condition of man—to his constitutional re- 
quirements, and legitimately tends to elevate and prepare him for the 
obvious end of his creation, is divine in its origin, or must have been 
devised by Him who alone could determine unerringly the consequen- 
ces of a religious system, and so suit it to the exigencies of man that it 
would enlighten, and then demand the assent of every enlightened 
mind? Most certainly! And, therefore, we say that the Bible, con- 
taining the religious system that so perfectly agrees with our moral 
feelings, and is recognized by our capacity of right, as exactly adapted 
to our wants, and wil inevitably secure our felicity, is, of necessity, from 
God, and must be true—‘ God’s word is truth!” 

I have only noticed a few of the “collateral evidences” of pure 
Christianity as suggested by the study of Phrenology. 


Ricnarp WALKER. 
West Bloomfield, N. J. April 23, 1846. 


Note by the Editor —One important omission pervades this article. Tho’ 

man is as depraved and blinded, as here represented, and now ‘ically as una 

to discern moral truth, yet he is far from being so by constitution. In his normal 
state he could perceive moral truth, by means of that same intuition by which he 
now sees what he looks at, or perceives the force and correctness of what is rea- 
sonable, or the beauty or perfectness of what is beautiful, or performs any other 
spontaneous mental act correctly. Man’s nature is all right by creation, and, un- 
perverted, would be a moral “law unto itself.” 





ARTICLE VI. 


ANALYSIS, LOCATION, ADAPTATION, AND CULTIVATION OF HUMAN NATURE. 


“ DisceERNMENT Of CHARACTER : perception of MoTiIves: intuitive PHys- 
1oGnoMy: reading men instinctively from their looks, conversation, 
manners, walk, and other kindred signs of character: 

Locatep between Comparison and Benevolence, about where the 
hair begins to appear. It extends upwards as if a part of Compar- 
ison, The great rise of Shakspeare’s forehead from 36 up to the hair, 
shows how enormously this organ was developed in his head. Accord- 
ingly, few men on earth ever possessed thé power it confers in a more 
remarkable degree. 

Man was made both to manifest his own mentality, and also to take 
cognizance of the characters of others. But for such manifestation and 
cognizance, no mental operations could ever have been expressed, or 
interchange of ideas effected ; nor could any one have known the least 
thing of any of his fellow men. This manifestation is effected in part 
by Language, yet without natura. language, verbal could never have 
been devised; natural, being the tool with which verbal was built. 
Verbal can be abused by uttering words of honeyed import whiie we 
feel daggers; besides being bungling compared with this natural or 
spontaneous communication of our mental operations, An intimate re- 
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lation exists between the mentality and the physiology, and especially 
pHysiocNomy, by which we Loox angry, pleased, benignant, and what- 
ever else we FErL. Norcanwehelpit. To this natural language, 
spoken by all human beings in all ages, and even by brutes, this faculty 
is adapted. The latter reeds the former, and thus gathers a vast amount 
of much needed information concerning our fellow men, even when 
they are only casually seen, and which can be obtained from no other 
quarter. Indeed, this manifestation of character by mankind, and the 
institution of this faculty in man, actually compel us to form some idea 
of the characters of all we meet, and, if duly cultivated, would enable 
us to read our fellow men as plainly and completely as we read print, 
so as infallibly to detect the cunning and the unsafe, discover talents 
and their various kinds, as well as amiableness, goodness, and all the 
other characteristics of our fellow men. 

Natural language, moreover, like every thing else, has its screncr, 
and therefore imbodies as much-crrtainty as mathematics. Its grana 
basis is that universal law that shape is as organization, and organiza- 
tion as character. The walk, gesticulation, manners, dance, laugh, tones 
of all men—all they say and do—are full of character. These indices of 
the mentality Human Nature discerns, and from them forms its opinions 
of the character and talents. We little realize how much concerning 
our fellow men this faculty is perpetually telling, and how almost in- 
finitely more it is capable of disclosing, if duly cultivated and assisted 
by the other faculties. All human beings carry charts of their men- 
tality and character at their mast-heads, legib!e, even in detail, by all 
who know how to read them; which, however, few more than begin to 
do. Nor is any other species of knowledge more delightful or profita- 
ble ; because it teaches HuMaN nature, that highest department of nature. 

Nor is any other science equally vast or complex; because man is 
the epitome of creation, and performs most of the functions of universal 
nature. Nor can any other be turned to as good a practicat account ; 
because it tells us whom to trust and distrust, and reveals mental and 
moral beauties and excellences surpassing all other forms of terrestrial 
beauty. Nor will any teach us more pivinity, because in studying 
“ the image of God,” we of course study God himself. — In short, to 
know HUMAN NaTuRE is the climax of all knowledge; all which it is 
the province of this faculty, combined with Individuality and Compar- 
ison, to teach. Hence the incalculable importance of its cultivation. 

No element of our nature should be more assiduously improved, be- 
cause none confer a capability more useful or delightful. To effect 
this culture, note all that every one you meet says and does. Nor no- 
tice merely, but also scan. ‘Trace every word, every manifestation of 
character, up to that rounraw from which it gushed. Ask yourself 
what prompteD this motion, that expression, and yonder move on the 
checker-board of life. Look through conduct to motive. Ferret out 
disposition and character wherever you go. Form your judgment of 
men, and then inquire of yourself from what, in them, you deduced 
your conclusions. Note and spell out all the tirrte things said and 
acted. Here especially “straws show which way the wind blows.” 
Little things will often put you on the track of the entire character, 
and tell the hidden story effectually, because done unconsciously, 
whereas more important acts are guarded. 
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An illustrative anecdote. The reader will aoubtless remember that 
horrible murder of a bank clerk, committed in Rochester, about 1839, 
in order to effect a rubbery. The murderer was detected as follows :— 
A citizen, in whom Individuality, Comparison, and Human Nature are 
very large, in passing the door of the yet unknown murderer, heard the 
latter order a cartman to take his trunk to the railroad depot, with an 
oath and a harsh, peculiar manner, which arrested his attention. His 
Human Nature and Comparison at once inquired what state of mind 
dictated the excited, imperative disposition manifested. The haste re- 
quired could not have been caused by the near approach of the 
cars, and his whole manner indicated guilt, which suggested that this 
swearing youth might be the murderer. ‘Thus reflecting, the citizen 
turned his steps to the depot, where he saw the luckless youth consult- 
ing stealthily and earnestly with his guilty participators in crime, which, 
with other confirmations of his suspicions, he communicated to the by- 
standers, who of course narrowly scrutinized the murderous gang. 
The latter, seeing themselves thus closely eyed, took fright, and in at- 
tempting to flee and hide their booty, exposed and revealed the dread- 
ful secret. It was the combined activity of these two neighboring 
faculties which inferred, from the singular Manner of the young vil- 
lain, that he was guilty. This detection was effected by rracine out 
a minor manifestation of mind to that state from which it sprung. All 
actions, all expressions, and even looks, have some promprer ; and the 
great secret of discerning character is first to observe all that men say 
and do, and then to trace every manifestation out and up to its foun- 
tain head: full directions for doing which will be found in the work 
already announced on “ Signs of Character.” Memory. 





MISCELLANY. 





“Love anp Parentace.”—Our occasion to quote from this work in this num- 
ber renders this a favorable opportunity for giving our readers—what we have 
waited nearly a year for room to give—some general idea of this new work on & 
new subject. It was published last November, by the Editor, and its sales for ten 
months have exceeded a thousand copies per month. I€ is based on that univer- 
sal law that all propagation is effected by means of parental instrumentality. As- 
suming the great principle established in the Editor’s work on Heredita int, 
that offspring inherit all their constitutional characteristics, mental and physical, 
from parents, it pushes this principle one step further back—to the starting point of 
all hereditary transmission—generation ; and shows that or take on not mere- 
ly the general constitutional peculiarities of their parents, but also those PARTICU- 
LAR states of body and mind which obtained in the latter at THE TIME the former 
received existence and constitution from the latter. It bases this all-important in- 
ference, first in the general principle that all the secretions—that employed as the 
messenger of life pre-eminently—partake of the existing states of both body and 
mind—that, for example, as certain states of both body and mind provoke tears, that 
is, excite a copious secretion and discharge of the lachrymal glands ; that as other 
mental states, such as hunger and thoughts of delicious dishes, excite the pow f 

lands, and thus “ make the mouth water ;” that as a troubled state of the men 
ity arrests both hunger and digestion, because of the contrgl held by the mind over 
the secretions and action of the stomach, liver, and intestinal canal, and that as this 
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law of reciprocity o_ all the glandular secretions; so pre-eminently of that 
which consti‘utes the instrumentality of life; and that this inter-relation is of the 
most minute and intimate character possible—all the ever-varying states of the 
mentality and physiology being transmitted to this secretion, thus determining its 
qualities, and these the constitutional character of its living products. 

This doctrine that offspring inherit the existing states of the parental minds and 
bodies is next established by facts, and among other classes, by the well-known 
characteristics of illegitimates. But this portion of the work, to be at all apprecia- 
ted, must be read. This head also explains why and how parents having weak 
muscles, or lungs, or stomachs, or disordered brains, or nerves, &c., entail these 
oy conditions on their progeny ; and then applies this whole subject practi- 

ly by showing wnat parental conditions of the body stamp the most favorable 
im on children—an application of incalculable practical moment. 

t next takes up the existing mental conditions of parents as affecting this secre- 
tion, and thereby the mentality of offspring. And under this head it shows the 
beautifying and perfecting influences of love on the entire character—its effect in 
deve.oping all the virtues and restraining all the deformities of the character. 

The nature and distinct analysis of true love next comes up for discussion, of 
which the first portion of our extracts imbody a summary of its conclusions ; the 
gist of which is this : Love enhances all the mental elements of parents, and then 
induces that parental union which stamps the then existing improved state of the 
parents’ mentality upon their offspring. It then applies this subject practically by 
showing into what states of mind parents should throw themselves preparatory to 
fulfilling this most important function. 

It next takes up the subject of marriage, as depenc'..g on that love and its laws 
already analyzed—shows this institution and its rites to be dual—confined to two 
as long as both live—that promiscuous indulgence violates this law of duality, and 
induces its penalties ; that licentiousness is both insipid and painful in all its ef- 
fects ; that spiritual love and matrimony alone imbody the acme of even hyme- 
neal pleasures; that this constitutes the greatest motive of moral reform that can 
be urged; that true love is a perfect antidote to sensuality ; that the sexual appe- 
tites of men are stronger than those of women; that “female sanctity is man’s 
special care ;” that the abandoned can and should be reformed, and that unrequited 
love blasts all the beauties and powers of the mind, and impairs all the bodily func- 
tions ; and that disagreement between parents renders their children as much in- 
ferior to themselves in talents and virtue as affectionate wedlock does better and 
more talented. 

It passes next to the MEANS OF PROMOTING connnbial love—this great perfecter 
of our race; and here follows a few pe ye, the contents of which are of the ut- 
most moment to every husband and wife in Christendom. It also points out, and 
shows how easily to obviate, many of those occasions of discord so almost univer- 
sally prevalent, and thus teaches parents how, by removing them, incalculably to 
enhance both their own happiness and the mantal capabilities of prospective off 
spring ; at the same time’bestowing some merited strictures upon courtship as too 
ounks conducted, and showing how these tender matrimonial relations should 

formed and cemented. 

The author has treated these and kindred subjects with as much delicacy and 
meograty as the requisite thoroughness and justice to the momentous truths embo- 

ied, would allow ; and he has been assured by many wives and mothers of the 
first order of refinement and good taste, who have read the book, that it contains 
—a need wound the finest feelings even of refined woman—a leading 
object in its preparation. Of its style and manner of treating its subjects, the 
extracts copied into this number will serve as samples. And he is fully confident 
that its perusal will guard and strengthen the virtue of every virtuous youth ; will 
do more than all else combined to reclaim the corrupted ; will enable many dis- 
consolate wives to bind their husbands in the sanctifying cords of virtuous love, 
and thus prevent unhallowed wanderings; anddo more than any other secular 
work to promote connubial love, and thus-improve our race. Most men, and wo- 
men too, even those who boast of their power over the other sex, seem to be about 
as ignorant of the true hature of love, and the way to excite and perpetuate it, as 
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brutes. Few know how to get or keep a prospective companion effectually in 
love, whereas a subject as practically momentoug in its various bearings on human 
destiny as this, and others disc in this volume, should be thoroughly under- 
stood by all who have, or may ever, become companions or parents. 

To the tenth and subsequent editions, two important chapters and an appendix 
have been added, quite as valuable to husbands and wives, and especially to those 
just married or about to marry, as the whole book besides ; for the subject matter 
of which, however, we must refer the reader to the book itself; as no synopsis of. 
it here could any more than mutilate and almost beggar the exalted and mo- 
mentous truths therein presented. A little of the matter of former editions has beeu 
omitted in this, because more appropriate to. Marriage than to Parentage proper. 

Contrary to the general custom of putting works of this class high, the editor 
has slaced | this work at a price lower than even his other works, though they are 
far below market prices for other standard works, in order to render it accessible to 
all, so as thereby to extend its beneficial influence. Price 25 cents single copy ; 
five copies for $1. Pages 144; mailable. Address Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau- 
street, New-York. 





“ Report of the Clinton State Prison.” If any thing were wanting to establish 

the phrenological doctrine that “The law of kindness is a much more effectual 

ventive of crime than punitive measures,” the following from the above report, 

Is its place; and shows how much more easily man can be managed by kiné 
ness than by fear or force. 


“On their being removed,” [from the Mount Pleasant and Auburn Prisons] 
“a shackle, to which about three feet of heavy chaia was attached, was put upon 
each convict. The law requires that they should be ironed while being removed, 
and the officers who had before had the convicts in charge, furnished such irons 
as would not only confine them on the way, but it is thought would on their ar- 
rival, be a very necessary encumbrance for them to wear through the day, and 
furnish the means of securing them to the floor at night. Although no ball was 
attached to these chains, they were found a great encumbrance while laboring 
on rough ground, and added much to the fatigue of aday’s work. A light chain 
was, therefore, soon substituted for the heavy ones, and with beneficial results,” 

“Their being furnished with a full supply of good provisions, the studied care 
of their keepers to avoid the exercise of passionate harshness or undue severi 
toward them ; the attention paid to their little wants, with frequent kind admoni- 
tions, intended to cultivate obedience to the laws, to awaken their dormant be- 
nevolent propensities, encourage their self-respect, and impress upon them the 
truth, that our laws know not revenge, but inflicted their punishment for the neces- 
sary protection of society, and in the hope of thorough reformation ; all united to 
produce the most desirable effect on the minds of the convicts, and greatly reduee 
the difficulties of keeping themin such an exposed situation. Their industry 
was excellent, often exceeding that of hired workinen ; while their moral improve- 
ment, from week to week, was so evident to all, that it was soon thought safe to 
cut off the shackles and chains from their ankles, leaving them unencumbered 
through the day, but still securing them to the floor at night by means of a small 
chain and padlock. As no bad consequences followed this experiment, and the 
moral sense of the convicts seemed to be still progressing, it was finally deemed 
advisable to dispense with the irons altogether, even through the night. This 
was also done ; and thus unchained, one hundred and eighty-nine convicts slept 
in two rooms on the floor of a board prison, without locks to its doors, and wii 
only four guards on duty at a time.” 

“ After a while, however, some half a dozen of the convicts, who were of the 
most abandoned robbers and burglars, commenced plotting an escape by rising 
upon the guard in the night.—But as soon as they made proposals to others to 
join them, the whole project was immediately and repeatedly disclosed to the offi- 
cers. Being thus constantly advised of their progress, they were allowed to 
proceed from day to day nearly to their attempt, for the purpose of detecting the 
really guilty and exhibiting to them their own weakness in such an enterprise, 
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although surrounded by felons. So indignant were the masses of the con- 
victs, at this ungrateful return for the humanity with which they were treated, 
that no doubt was entertained by the officers but that the attempt, if made, would 
have been almost instantly suppressed by their associates in confinement; and 
that they would have punished the offenders far more severely than would the 
officers and guards. he convicts were still kept without chains as before, it 
being thus ascertained that no serious danger was to be apprehended by reason of 
granting the indulgence. 

“Experience thus far seems to indicate that, if the punishment inflicted upon the 
convicts is not carried beyond the letter and spirit of our laws, and that punishment 
be suitably tempered with kind admonitions and mildness of manner, the penitentiary 

stem may be made to realize the benevolent intentions of its founders, in pro- 

ucing the reformation of many who are brought under its influence. Certainly 
the success which has atte the efforts to pursue this policy here, encourage 
us in a continued perseverance in the same promising course. Although many 
of the convicts at first exhibited a striking ferocity of manner, a large majority 
of them seemed gradually to recover their “right minds,” and bear their punish- 
ment with that penitence and patience which a realizing sense of its justice, ne- 
cessity and objects, are calculated to produce.” 

* + * * * e * * 

“ When it is found that, in the world at large, violence secures esteem, cruelty 
wins friends, and torture corrects the errors of the sufferer, it may more reasona- 
bly be inferred that moral propensities may be beaten into the heads of convicts 
with cudgels.” 


** Merry’s Museum,” after defining Phrenology quite lucidly, remarks thus :— 
“This part of phrenology—that of assigning separate organs to separate facul- 
ties—is probably not on. In the first a amy issecting the brain, by the clo- 
sest a such divisions into organs is found. In the second place, the brain 
all seems to be woven together, as if it were not a multitude of organs, but one organ. 
Tn tne tnird place, the idea of making thirty-five separate faculties makes thirty- 
five little intellects, and that fundamental notion we have of ourselves, 
that we have one intellect. the fourth place, Phrenology seems to make the 
mind the slave of the organs, and overcomes that free choice, that er of 
willing freely, and without influence, of which every one is conscious. Phrenol- 
ogy, in fact, tends to degrade our notions of the soul, its high gifts, its lofty ca- 
pacities, its immortality, and its responsibility.” 
Nore. Compare this last sentence with that view of Human Nature develop- 
ed by this science—the article on Self-Esteem in our March Number for exam- 
say what other view of Humanity equally exalts man. Its “thirty five 
ulties” no more makes “ thirty-five little intellects,” or destroys the oneness of 
mind, than the body having hands, feet, eyes, ears, lungs, and many times thirty- 
five organs, destroysits oneness, but every faculty is essential to the oneness of the 
former, as every organ is to that of the latter; and this “ weaving together” of the 
brain unites all these organs in concerted and concentrated action.. The oft-refu- 
ted doctrine that Phrenology destroys the freedom of the will, every Phrenologist 
knows to be groundless. “hose who form the opinions and mould the characters 
ofthe young, should be careful what prejudices they inculcate, and errors they teach. 








“ Utilitarian Phrenological Chart.” We criticise our phrenological cotempo- 
raries with reluctance, and only in order to correct what we regard as errors, or 
else to develop truth. The before us, locates Acquisitiveness above Con- 
structiveness; Firmness and Self-Esteem too far back; Marvellousness below 
Imitation, whereas it is behind it; and thus of many other organs. We have not 
read Phrenology in accordance with thsse locations ; nor in accordance with its no- 
menclature. Thus, the true office of Self-Esteem, is that high estimate of our 
ownselves and characters to which the exalted gifts of our nature justly entitle all 
who live up to that nature, as analyzed in our March Number, and not “ Impera- 
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tiveness,” as the above Chart has it. Is a domineering spirit, an inherent element 
of human nature—a primary power of mind? Is not such a spirit rather an evi- 
dence of a PERVERSION of some power—usually of Destructiveness?_ Or, is Sub- 
missiveness an innate mental faculty ? Is man an abject slave by constitution? Then 
monarchy is his natural destiny, and republicanism a violation of his nature—a 
doctrine net exactly warranted, much less enforced, by Phrenology. Benevolence, 
too, is a better name than Kindness; because the latter expresses an action; the 
former, the function; which the name of all organs should endeavor to express. 
These errors, however, are mostly copied, yet none the better on that account. 

That the standard phrenological nomenclature, however, is susceptible of im- 
provement, is readily admitted. Thus, Concentrativeness should be called Conti- 
nuity ; Adhesiveness, Friendship; and thus of some others. The Journal advo- 
cates change whenever obviously for the better; but never otherwise. 

A casual glance at the above Chart, disclosed another error; that the organs 
can be éoo large, and require to be checked or restrained. No organ can be too 
large if properly directed and duly balanced. Our faculties require right direction 
—to be exercised in harmony with their normal functions—rather than restrained ; 
though the editors undoubtedly meant right. Yet the Chart contains some 
suggestions, and is by no means destitute-of value. Age, and habits of close dis- 
crimination, will doubtless improve the authorship of its editors. 





“ Biographies of Good Wives, by L. Maria Child.” Than devoted 
connubial love, nothing on earth is more desirable, because nothing con- 
fers more exalted enjoyments on its happy subjects, or equally benefits “the 
dear pledges of their love.” The millenium is to be ushered in by means, 
(Art. 1. note 1, July No.) of which the promotion of spiritual love between 
prospective parents, is by far the most efficacious, because it stamps a pure 
and holy impress upon offspring not attainable by any other means, as our 
present number shows. This affection, the book before us is eminently 
calculated to promote. It will teach husbands how duly to esteem their 
wives, and show wives how to secure and enhance the affections of their 
husbands. It will heighten the estimation of man for woman, and teach 
him to listen to the guidings of that premonition or waking clairvoyance 
for which superior women are generally remarkable—a point, the facts of 
which are interspersed throughout the work ; but the philosophy or rationale 
of which will be found in the Editor’s work on Religion, in the chapter 
on Spirituality. In short, every one of its forty-two biographies will ele- 
vate and improve the feelings and enhance the reader’s regard for the con- 
nubial state, and qualify them for discharging its duties and reaping its 
pleasures, as well as increase their stock of valuable historical knowledge. 
All Mrs. Child’s writings are filled with the very best of sentiment, beauti- 
fully and forcibly expressed, and this work is equal, if not superior, to her 
other productions. She is doing immense good, to augment which by 
promoting the sale of the above work, it can be had at the Journal counter. 
Mailable ; price fifty cents. 





“ Discourse anp Letters on A Soper anp Temperate Lire. By Lewis 
Cornaro. With Notes and an Appendix.” 


All who have ever made an acquaintance with this old, yet favorite work, wil 
be delighted to obtain our new and greatly improved edition. For three hundred 
years, this work has been a great favorite with the entire reading world. In En- 
gland alone, over 500,000 copies have been sold of a translation every way infe- 
rior to the present. It has also been translated into most written languages. Its 
author composed it at the advanced age of from 83 to 95, and published it 1550— 
almost 300 years ago. Merely as a record of the dietetic habits and ideas of those 
ancient times, it is full of interest, and doubly so as it records the means by which 
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he restored his constitution, broken down at 35 by intemperance and excess, and 
prolonged his life to 98, and in such vigor that he composed a work at 96, and one 
of the discourses of the work before us at 95. Those additions and corrections 
found exclusively in this edition, and the addition of much from Cornaro’s pen 
never before published in English, render this edition far preferable to all others, 
and this value is greatly inhanced by an authentic and most excellent likeness of 
this member of the sapal Venetian family. | Cornaro won the highest encomiums 
from all classes while alive, and that honor still lives in the popularity of his works, 
and is well merited. Not that all his doctrines meet our commendation, but most 
of them are a transcript of nature, and will be found true throughout all time. No 
one can read this treative without both pleasure and profit, or follow it without aug- 
menting health and happiness. In order to put it within reach of all, we have re- 
duced its price from 50 cents to 25. Mailable. Address Fowlers & Wells, 131 
Nassau-st., New York. 





“Tae Water Cure Journar” for August is an excellent number. Its first 
Article, is copied from*Dr. Alcolt, on the rstion of poisons in culinary prepara- 
tions by the combination of oils and acids with the vessels used to cook in, and 
its warnings to cooks, is of especial importance to every family in christendom. 
It very appropriately warns against the use of pork prepared in part with saltpetre, 
This semi monthly continues to merit those commendations we have already be- 
stowed upon it, and will prove of t value to every family into which it is in- 
troduced. Address Fowlers & Walls, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 





“Tue American Water-Cure ApvocaTe,” has just been commenced by Dr. 
J. D. Cope, of Salem, O., and promises well. Than this demand for more and 
still more publications, works, and infirmaries, devoted to the water cure, 
no other evidence of their increasing popularity and efficiency could be required 
or had. The people have tried the old practice for ages, and begin to reject it 
for the new. hat section of Ohio in which this paper appears, is as thoroughl 
reformatory as any other, and orders more of our Journal than any other =| 
section of any other State. Success to both.Dr. C.’s paper and infirmary. e 
reccommend the spirit of this semi-monthly cotemporary very cordially, and 
wish it may, as we doubt not it will,.be the means of Poth l—_—oo mis- 
ery and promoting human happiness. Térms $1 per year; 16 6€tavo pp. semi- 
monthly. 

Tue ConcLUSION OF THE ARTICLE ON THE SABBATH, may be expected in the 
next number. It has been deferred from number to number, for want of room. 





“ Surgical Operation under Magnetic influence.—A few days since, a large tu- 
mor was taken from the shoulder of Mrs. Dunn, wife of the Principal of the 
Academy at Hempstead, L. I., without pain, she having been put into a mesmerie 
sleep. After the operation was finished, ‘Mr. Dunn. by a few reverse passes, 

»« ‘¥emestored her to conciousness. In reply to an observation that she had quite a 

‘~ \\unap, she said she had, and that she felt better for it. The tumor having been 

+ “mentioned, she was told that the physicians had examined it, and had concluded 

to do nothing more with it at present. She expressed considerable disappoint- 
ment, and being asked if she would consent to be mesmerized next week, 

have it taken out, she answered in the negative, and said that if it became neces- 

sary to have it removed, she would prefer to remain in a state of consciousness. 

Dr. 'rench asked if she had experienced any pain or uncomfortable sensation 

during the sleep.—She said she had not, and the Dr. then asked what she would 

think if he should tel! her that it had been removed. She turned her eyes to- 

wards her shoulder, and perceiving a small spot of blood lower down on her dress, 

with a countenance indicating much anxiety, she asked her husband it it was out. 

The tumor was showu to her, and she evinced considerable agitation.” The 

rties to this transaction, says the Brooklyn Eagle, are all well known in 

empstead, and their standing and position are such as to preclude all idea of 

deception.”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 








